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ABSTBACT 

A design for bilingual/bicultural education should 
begin with the assumption that cultural, racial, and linguistic 
differences are an integral and positive part of American society. 
School districts that want federal assistance in bilingual/bicultural 
programs should be able to demonstrate a commitment to this 
philosophy. Program planners should anticipate variation not only 
among different ethnic groups, but also within any one group, such as 
differences in performance levels. Particular programs of 
bilingual/bicultural education, since they are targeted to a given 
group, should not be assumed to have generality across other ethnic 
groups. The training of bilingual/bicultural personnel involves 
capabilities not only for dealing with the primary languages of the 
children, evaluating their peT'formance in both languages, and 
adapting teaching methods according to the children's background, but 
also for developing a range of insights regarding the children's 
cultural background. A vital component of any bilingual/bicultural 
program is the capability for self -evaluation. This design proposes 
that the logic of discrepancy analysis be applied so that programs 
can constantly be held accountable not only for the attainment of 
their stated objectives but also for their schedule for achieving 
them. No such evaluation can be carried out adequately without the 
participation of trained evaluators who by membership in the 
subcultural group will be its most accurate observers. (Author/KB) 
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FOREWORD 

The U. S. Office of Education invited a couanlttee of nine people 
to Washington in March to respond to concerna raised by the Office of 
Management and Budget relative to Bilingual Education. Some of the 
concerns Included: 

- PhlJosophy or rationale for bilingual education 

- Should bilingual education be limited to primary, 
elementary or should it be extended through the tw«. < 
grades? 

Should the program be funded for two years only, or 
should It go on Indefinitely? 

- Should It be treated aa a basic refcrm program, a com- 
penK.ntnry program, or a basic support? 

*- What rt^commendations should be made for implementation? 

- Should bilingual education models be funded? 
*- What about regionalization? 

- How should bilingual education i^rograss be evaluated? 

This paper represents the conalttee's thinking relative r.o bilin- 
gual educ&ilnn and Hummarizes their recommendations relative to some 
of the concerns raised by the Officj of Education. The paper recom- 
mends a broad philoaophical base upon which Title VII projects could 
ht« developed. A generalizeable strategy for the development and 
manugfowMU of local projects is recommended. Recommendations for 
hillngu/il education models and staff development ar.e made. An evalua- 
tion plan which includes oral language assessment and discrepancy 
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aiiAlytU within local projects, as well as a general project evaluation 
dealgii is racoaaendad. 

Upon raview of thia paper by officials In the U.S. Office of Education, 
the eoanlttaa will be recalled to elaborate on their reconoendationa and to 
conalder thoaa concarna that were not included in this paper. 
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ABSTRACT 

A dirstiin for b i i Ingual/bicultural education should begin with the 
ARHumptlon th.1t cultural, racial, and linguistic differences atre on 
liitegr<tl and positive part of American society. Bcsc&use bilingual/ 
blruUural education builds upon a positive view of a child's cultural 
h'-rltafic. It l.q the best muana for the realisation of the goal of 
"i«c|u.il oduiMi lonal opportunity This philosophy is preferable to one 
which »'<|UHt«-; oducAtlonal opportunity with the anglicizing of children 
ai tho oxncnsi- of their own cultural heritages. Blllngual/bicultural 
fdmatlon should give the child the opportunity to expexitnce. early 
ac.-tdeml^ f^uicoss in his native language. 

School dl.'itrlcts which desire federal assistance in blllngual/bl- 
riiltur-.ii pro^r.ima should he able to demonstrate a consill'ment to a ^^1* 
loMophy of ihlb type of education. Their program should be defined in 
terms of pr.irtUnl us well as researchable objectives, f:he long-rangfe 
>;«'.il hi-IiiK ihi' Institutionalization of this philosophy of education. 
I'riiKr.im planm-rs Hhf>uld anticipate variation not only among dlfferenc 
eilinl.' urouos, but .Hso within any one group. Particular programs of 
l>i 1 inKojI/hlcuU jral education, since they are targeted to a given group, 
MhcMild iii>r .issiimi'd 1% have (generality across other ethnic groups. 
Nt>irher should it be assumed that all wBvbevB of an ethnic group have a 
H Ingle level of .iblUty; programs must be able to ul if even :iare among 
clirforent performnncf levels within ethnic groups. 
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ri..»<r.jni .li vi'lnpim-nr in hi 1 Ingual/blcultural education requires that 
teachere and paraprofesalonals be prepared for the challenge of working 
with special' zfd progran». Accordingly, the training of blllngual/bl- 
cuitural personnel not only Involves capabilities for dealing with the 
primary languages ot the children, but rlso having a range of Inaights 
regard: HK r»u» children's cultural backg.-ounds . Of particular Importance 
Ik th»' r.ipal.illiv to evaluate children's performances In b-^t-h their 
HiiMvo iuui j.iTKei languages.. There Is also the possibility that many of 
the traditional methods for teaching basic skills such as in reading 
and mathematics may require adaptation, given the child's linguistic and 
cultural hnck^round. 

A vital component of any blllngual/bicultural program i« the 
lapablliiy I or sc 1 f-ovaluatlon . This design proposes that the logic cf 
discrepancy .malyHis be applied to juch programs , so that they can con- 
Mt.intlv be held ar/ ountab 1<» not only for the attainment of their stftted 
oh jrriivcH buf .lis.) for their schedule for achieving them. No such evalu- 
•iiion ..in hi- ..,rrlfd out adequately without the participation of trained 
• valuat <.rH who by membership in the subcultural group will be its most 
■ MTiiratt; obscrvuis. 
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A UKStCN FOR BILINGUAL/BICULTURAL EDUCATION 

A RATIONALE 

Given the ttultlpllclty of ethnic groupf and the Invalidity of th« 
melting-pot concept » education in this country should reflect the sub- 
cultural dffferences Inheriinc In American society. Since it acknovledges 
cultural differences of children and the fact that a child's learning 
expurlence.s begin In his hone and coanunity, blllngual/bicultural education 
accepts Intrinsically the educational validity of this learning •nvlroMMnt 
and builds upon It. Experience ehows that cultural, racial and llnguiatie 
dtfffrences must ^ot be viewed as negative cooponents to be taiiporarlly 
tolerated, hut must be publicly recognised as an integral, positive part 
of American society. 

Bilingual educed on provides the vehicle by which the ideal of "equal 
eduratinnal opportunity" can be iopleaented, while at the saae tlna giving 
the Mtudent a positive view of hia cultural-historical heritage. One of 
the perennial problems of the linguistically and culturally diffarant In 
thiN country Id that education haa been In and for the Anglo eultura. Tho 
iion-EngUah speaker in thle country has always been free to "better" hla- 
Hclf by becoming t>ducated In this Anglo-AtMrlcan culture, but tharaby 
depreciating or forfeiting his own cultural hcrltags. 

For example, In school the child is placed in a basal reading 
program whore he Is txp'^oteil immedl&tely to b«gln learning to read Si 
ingliKh helore acquiring some of the most basic concepts which underlie 
prerequi.'i 1 1 e /ihilltlcs needed for beein.iing reading and language learning. 
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Ni> u'.i] rtii.ii J., ni,i,|». to <iHSfM9 the child's Unguistlr rqpabi 11 tl«a , 
UIh porreptn.il ahlllis, his physical development, nor hU attitude — all 

iri'a.s SI) vil li ru I'.trly .iiu\ subsequent success In reading in any language. 
Tr.idit lonal Iv , culfuial, vthnic and linguistic ditlerences have been equated 
with InfcTlori I V uwl so.-ond-c lass t-lilzenshlp, with thu result that child- 
ren h.ivr h.c-.nu inK' 1 1 tlzed hy learning how to bo ashan¥?d of their parents 
• iiul (il ihf'li . lilt ur.il-lilMtorlCiil heritage. 

Impll.lr ill t '.nil t liin.il concepts of education i.«? the belief that 
It Is thi- prim in.il roll' of the school to prepare linguistically and 
itiliiir.il ly (liiUTi-nt fliildren to live by middle class Anglo-Anerican life 
!;Lvl."i mill st.indards of living. To put It another way, the school's 
fiinciioi) is the domestication of the culturally different, both the poor 
.md rho fort'ign, anti tlu lr incorporation Into the mainstream of the raajor- 
IryVs ml run-. Alsn implicit in this concept is the assumption that the 
siImuiI I.'. ♦'.•i'M'iiM.il )v sitlufnctory as t n-jw exists, and that it is a 
-ill' rt priM III .If I u.. I'l American culture. Most contemporary authors on 
ihiK Miibli'.i woiild .iRrrc with the fol loving definition: "The disadvantaged 
i-. .iiiv.>n»- v^'lin . .iniii.t ('.irilrlpflte in the dominant culture." Another Is, 
"oiii- wIm. !•: 'i.iiuJUappoil in the task of growing up to live a competent and 
••'lisfviiig II',. in AmtTjian society." A definition from the teacher's 
vi.wpi.liu IS "ttip child who has difficulty achieving in school because of 
UI-. b-ifJ/Ki ouii.l." In othor words, the "disadvantaged child" or the "deprived 
.•i»M.r' I-: on,, whose home hickground .ind experiential base are substantially 
.11 1 liTi iif I r,,m ihoMi-'of Lhc average middle-class Anglo-Saxon child, the strong 
hiipl I i-.ii Ion biinR thil these dlllerences are the primary causes of the 
"■MM.i»lv.iiit.iK« «r' rhllu'.s lack of su ;cc'88 in school. 
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In Lhc« ..iHi- (.f ih«' SpanlBh-apeaklng child, for example, hit •o-called 
"linguist J I .llMadvantaK*'" la easentially ehe by-product of a colonizer *a 
viewpoint .ind Is prtnlally the leault of Ignorance about language and Its 
tunctlon. The child's i rohlcm is not one of "restricted" or "elaborate" 
languaRos— as iho. exponents of TESOL would like us to believe— but rather 
one of oppri-'.slon. Th*- real problem facing the f?panlsh-speaklng child. th« 
Indtun-Amer I . ijii child, and the Aalan-Amerlcau child stems from the degradation 
and ronstant dlstc^rtion of his cultural or historical heritage fostered by 
oxoKen«.us fli-miMits I., .idvancc ihelr particular Interests. It Is the syatenatlc 
hrutallzat Ion nf thr child at the hands of the system that hampers hla 
development, not his "linguistic" disadvantage. The blllngual/blcultural 
education approach it learning Is designed to reverse thla trend. 

Blllngual/blcultural education la not ali^ly the translation of tradi- 
tional materials Into the target language. Nor is it teaching subject natter 
In a fort'Un innguagr. It Is not simply teaching the first language to an 
KnRllsh domln.int Spanish-speaking child, for example; and it Is not Just 
n arhlnK KukUsI. .is .i st-. ond language. Blllngual/blcultural education Inplias 
111.' .u( ppi.in. (• .,1 .1 p.irrlt ular frame of reference from which to approach the 
.■.lu.iic.ii ..f l.ntii ti„. J Ingul icaily/culturally different children themaelves, 
I', well i:. ihosp whn will guM.- their learning experiences. In this context, 
hi llngn.Tl/blnjitur.il cdiH.atlon means the acknowledgement of the positive 
pt-rsonal .md cdu. .<i u»iial aspects of Third World cultures which are different 
from thi- clomin.ini Anj; I Amer i f .in cultural heritage. Essentially, bilingual/ 
I. IruJim.il i-diir.ii I oil inif. lies I he acceptance of the culturally pluralistic 
n.iuir.' of Anwrhai. sc.lrty .ind the role of cultural plurality as a positive 

1 .11 I til i n I'llii. .i| j till , 
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R< 1 1nitial /bicultural education encourages the developiaent of educational 
pr«)gr;ims which will onahle people to become participating cltttens of a cul- 
lur.illy plui.ili.4tii: sixicty, not only by studying a particular culture, but 
l>v aMually experiencing it. Becoming blcultural thus Inpilea learning to 
kniiw, foel and act as a native of the particular cultures. 

Blcultural ism Implies the ability to function In two cultures. It en- 
conpaHHVH twi. life styles which can be distinctively analyzed and utilized. 
HI Mngu/il/hl. (iltur.il education is the teaching of two ways of life. 

Till* h I I j t'.i<mt*nt in billngual/blcultural education is essentially 
tiMiiilnK thf ihild In hU first language while he learns the target language, 
tH'i firsi l.itt«iiag.-» serving as the medium of Instruction until the target 
l.-inKuaK. ' ^an st rvu as a coequal linguistic tool and he becooes a bilingual 
IndlvlduAl . 

This type of education Includes the whole range of academic subjects 
In the child's fifHt Innguage. The addition of the blcultural cooponent 
involvfH arqii.iinti nu rhe child not only with the Anglo-American part of 
IiIm piilltlcil idi'ntlty but with the significance of hla socio-cultural 

I'V.arv .IS wo M . 

hilicrmi in the d««s1gn of bllingual/blcul Cural education is the necessity 
• » .icccpi Inn I he intrrrcl.iclonshlp between language, culture and Identity; 
n«ii only n'l.iMnp. Inn^'.u.ii'o to cultural content and cognitive style steooiing 
1 rom riiUurc hut .ilso acknowledging the Implications for positive aelf- 
iclfiJtliv iml ir.idcinic success. The linguistically and culturally oriented 
.III id conu'.': I o school with a different llnguistl., cultural, experiential 
and conceptual background from that of Ms English-speaking peers; and it 
Ih up to the Hihool t<» recognize these assets and use them constructively. 
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All ciiiii .11 iiMi i I iMiiy^r.ihi ili iltcaccd to the concept of "equal educational 
opport lint tv" fxr munt ipvrlop educational programs compatible with the 
rnnrcpt nf rtitturit pliifallsm. These programs oust be based on the cultural 
•I i I fi'H'nri»». "I iiip v.irlous nocio-cul tural congloneratea . They oust cake 
hiiii .HiMunt ««MistlhM *ll f fpruncoi due to th«i diversity of social structures, 
Mr diflernir • ht Id-rPArlng t(*chnl4)ueH. 

A n»ifla»rf nf >itiiilleH have ejiplored the relationship between self-concept 
.mil I'Niurn.il inf hn iifi.H , ^nd lo ind that a child's self-concept is related 
tn Mh' fiie«lh.u k In rvcelven I mm his parents and teachers. In addition, a 
i»uiiin»r III j.iiidh'M h.iv.- inum. .i aigntflcant relationship between student 
..i h'eveimfni md I J M»n«;epi. It 1b clear that successful school experiences 
■irr tf^si Hfei lv r«i rvmin in a pasUlve self-concept and further academic 
.irhlevofflpfii . 

Bl tlnK«i il/hhul»\ip.il Inst ruction provides the linguistically and 
ruitiir.it Iv illfiorvnl NtuiJ^nl with fln early opportunity to experience academic 
HihKPfi'i l'» .1 i.imllt if t^ngurvgr. For the bicultural child who is English 
.liimtn.iMf , t 1 1 nRii.il M. I , »,| I ural education affords hlo an opportunity to gain 
« "''••' "»•• lAn^ii.mf nf hU native culture and gives him an appreciation 
mI IiIm I nil nr. il hi'rli i»;i'. ThiTi'fore, j)s the student progresses academically 
Hid n.H l.ill-. , In Im . ..flH f. trulv blllnKual ^nd blcuitural, and able to function 
i- 1 I i'C». I «»• 1 V In ill I r »i .» of scrloty. 

nil liu'.u 1 1 1 1 uf il edw.alon real :h the stlgmatization of self- 
iiM.i .1 ni.i t»i. .i,-. n',iuv, ..; .1 n«iKt.»iifi Identity resulting In a lose of culture 
.un.i.v M..I ..t.ili.y. UoHnqulshlng cultural Integrity and advancing along 

i'''-'» itnr.iih.w doe» not promote social assimilation or acceptance 

liv Awrlinr .nUiy. Wi.^tever the effort toward acculturation or assimilation, 
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lolal .u icpt.inri' by American Boclety la denied to them because of "obvious" 
racial, cultural and Ungulatlc differences; and to be "different" in Aaerlc« 
socle tv fflcanH to he ostracised and to be viewed as unacceptable because "you** 
«lon*t fit the Anglo-American stereotype. 

nillnKual/bt cultural education offers an alternative to the concept 
of the meltlRK-pot by helping children overcotae their self-depreciation and 
olienatlon and encouraging students to have a positive cultural and personal 
self-image. ThuM , they and society can view their cultural differences as 
dynamic ennr rlbutions to American society. 

ttlven ilu- reality of the culturally pluralistic nature of Anerican 
H.ii ieiv ;»nil i i s reflection in the American school population, bilingual/ 
b|(ult«ral oiJurntion must be an integral, permanent part of American education 
from early iliilrihood through the university. 

RllingtiHl /blcultural education is neither a reform program nor a 
rorapenaatorv >ne. Fvery child in this country will benefit by it. It is 
not to hi' viewed as a program for those with low incones; it is not a poverty 
|iroKram; it lu a program for all. 
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STRATEGIES 

Thi' Plaii 

If i'TfiircH to bring about widespread bllingual/bl cultural education are 
to he effoctivo. a Wt-ll-orgahlzed strategy to accelerate Its Inatitutlonallcatlon 
in the Anwrican nchuol systea must be worked out. Broad and representative 
roHlltlonN (if filiicjillnnal inatitutlona and connunlties in conjunctlcm -#lth 
Kovcmmental .ind private agencier :an do much to establish a broad-based 
prnredure for desirable change. Once the Idea of the need for change has been 
o.st.ih t Ishcrl, specific plans for new teaching designs and curricula, together 
with ret. Mining and training of sciff, can be effectively drawn up and 
dlHHemlnatcd iliruughuut the systen. 

Tills hriM'l-hANfd er«atnent does not seek to dispute a basic philosophy 
• »l ihlfi iiiuntry, namely Ui.ii education is a tunccton of the state. But It 
«li»o.s t»mph.i!5lv!r .moihor basic fact: quality educitlon is a national concern, 
Tor till- trtllinKH oi individual school systetas' a*'tenpts to educate ndnorlty 
group rhlldrvn a.s Illustrated previously has led nut only to a loss of 
ii.-itlunal resources, but to an enormoua count ry-w'de burden In welfare, 
mi'dlcinv, pcMtnl institutions, and unemployoent coopensation. . 

The rcHponstbi J Ity of the state and the concern of the federal govem- 
uK'nt muHi hi- ...upU-d in the educational, moral, and fiscal support of 
MllnKu.il tfilu. .11 Ion. A lack of commitment by the ntate education agency 
l>«'KH the qiwsUon of federal fiscal support. Federal support for one year, 
lor rwt» v»f«rs, ur for five years is really of questionable efficacy if at 
th»« .'nd of II definite period, state and/or local authorities will not provide 
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ilic n«>«('NHarv Hiippori. Therefore a federal coonltment of funds for 
hlliiiguAl c-ciiM iiilun muHt be preceded by e etate eoMdtaent with a plan 
for prfHent .mJ future allocation of the neceiiary resources. 

A Muggi>rtced global plan night be forsnilsted as follows: 

School districts, with the concurrence of the stste departasnt of 
vducadon, develop procedures for systenatic planning, developing .operating 
and evaluating a blllngual/blcultural program and a plan for adopting 
hi 1 InKual/biciiltural education an a part of th« regular school program. 
Hu'v then prepare and flubnlt a proposal to the U. S. Office oi Education 
to Institute hi lingual /blcultural education. Tite proposal, vhen approved, 
becomes the contractual agreement between the (Office of Education and the 
srhool distrlit. The design for aystematlc management provld«« both the 
school district and the Office cf Education wl^ the InstniBtnt and data 
fur project .issoBBmcnt and fiscsj accountability. 

Thr .sdiiifil district with ccnraunlty repres tstlon and stste depart- 
meni- trt cdui .-ir inn i.'ndnrRement de«/elops blllngu. /blcultural education 
^oali .in'l insr I r uti on il change o^lectlves which they hope to achieve and 
hr.Mi lit ion/it f 7e n>/(>r a slx-yeat period with the assistance o* bilingual 
i'Hiic«ji I on funds. 'I'lu* school dls rlct will prepare an outline for a two* 
yesr period .IS well as u systematic oanagement plan detailing the first 
ytf.ir'n ijperarion. 

Qlil pla n wl 1 1 inc lude : 

- Specifir rw^»Burable educational and Instlt Jtlonal objectives for 
III I iHKUi I /blcultural education; 

- Strategics for achieving sta'-ed objectives txpllcltly described 
with » rime line for implementing each ste*^ toward the objectives; 





Plans lor periodic discrepancy analysis both In progruBstlc 
operations and in fiscal accountability. 

Procedure*) for reassessnent of needs, objectives and designs for 

alternative approaches If needed. 
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OBJECTIVES AND SYSTEMATIC PLAN 

In planning a bllln|ual/bi cultural aducation projtcc, aehool 
dlatrlcta muat carefully naaaaa local naada, raaourcaa acci coMunity 
concerns. After a planning and devalopMnt period of five to els 
yearn, the distrlcte ahould then Identify both thoae objectlvea vhlch 
a bilingual education project can help to accoipliah aa well ae the 
procees by which theae objectivea will be accoopliahed. The diatricce 
ahould work cloaely with their atate education agenciea in de^tloping 
long-range objectivea. 

The objectives should: 

- Be conHietent with the philosophy of bilingual/bicultural 
education aa outlined in Part I; 

- Be consistent with local xnatitutionel guala and have 
the support and conaitaent of key decia:.on aakera; 

- Provide the baais for a ayateaatic ■anageaant aeheM 
developed to assist local adainiatratork in the achieve- 
■ent of objectives; 

- Serve as the basis for local project evaluation and 
(jxternul evaluation of project coaponents; 

> Specify pluns for adopting bilingual/bicultural education 
in the regular program and aupporting it with local and 
It tail' funds. 



P roar aw Coiu lnul'.y 

BilinHual educntlon £und» would be provided to help locul lehool 
dlMtrictH (liv« ]op and assess bilingusl/btcultural educetlon prograu «fid 
to adopt bll ingual/bicultural education Into their regular achool pro- 
grana. Funds would be provided over a period of five to ten yaara to 
taplcBient a systematic plan of blUngual/blcultural education throughout 
the entire school curriculum. 
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PLANNED VARIATION 



Experience in blUnguil/blcultural education to data Indicataa that 
certain Important Issues should be objectively tested for validity 
through demonstration models. Information of this type can be relevant 
to 111 cultural and linguistic groups. For example, what if the optiaua 
age or condition for the addition of new language elamnts? Does s child 
leem bettor In an environment where the native and target l^guages are 
heatd and used alternately, or where they are each e^»haaised saparately 
during ill ffe rent times of the day? 

Planned variation is viewed sa a vehicle to develop wehodologica . 
techniquea and Instructional materials for billngual/bicultural education. 
There Is need for research In cognitive styles based on culture, learning 
^tyUn, «nd cm audlol ingual perception stemming from linguistic heritage. 
MethodoloRlos. bilingual Instructional meteriala, and stsff training 
tfchniquos can then be developed, end criteria for validating theaa can 
be estabUshed. Information concerning aucceaaes and failurea could then 
be disHemlnated to local projects. 

Special orophnsls programs would produce relevant information rela- 
tive to those ethnic groups about whom little inforaaticn is available. 
Thenc pr.,gr.,mH would, develop materials, techniques, testing methods, 
..ud staff training strategies for specific ethnic groups In this country. 
I'.>r c.K.,npl... th.. Asian .nd the American-Indlon languages and cultures are 
very dlfferont in nature from Sp«ti.h or French l^iguage. and culture. 

in 
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i'lnnnfit v.irlutlon meant the rteognltlon of Intricthnlc In addition 
to Interethnti differences— llngulatlcully and culturally. Such varia- 
tions can be examplif led by the large Spaniah aunaaad population with 
Its malor subgroups. While there is little doubt concerning certain ahared 
cuUoral and linguistic characterlatlca In the aubgroupa, varlationa and 
dtfferpnces sufficiently divide the sub-eleasnts sc that language and 
rulturfll matorlals foi- one group are not applicable to othera. 

With this n given, planned variation, nodels should be carefully 
designed and Implemented to develop natariala and strategiai auitable to 
tho vnrl.it Ions alluded to. Models developed In Head Start should bs 
examined for i he purpose of determining whathar and under what conditiona 
certain elements showed positive gaina. Furtharoore, thea^ alaaanta ahould 
be evamtned for relevance to Title VII varHationa. 

However, funding of planned variation ahould not occur at the 
expense of t-xlstlng or new prcgraoa. Aa already enphaaisad, bilingual/ 
hlruitiir.1] t-ducatlon will require longer federal support — on a phasing 
out h.mis. Title t funds should be uaed to help in the impleuntatlon 
of hi Ungual /bl cultural education prograaa. A syatesatlc plan ahould 
Uf developod whirh will assure that school districts will adopt 
hllinguot/blcuJtur.il education, linking other federal, state and local 

4 

funds to achieve this purpose. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR STAFF DEVELCPHBtT 

Teachers and paraprofesslonals placed In a bl lingual /blcultural 
claasroom should know the philosophy of bilingual education, and thay 
should know how to Iroplenent relevant nethodoloslea and techniques. 
They must have a solid knowledge of ehe subject aatter to be taught. 
But mnst important, they must be sensitive to the cultural, linguistic 
And hifitorir.il heritage of the children being taught. School districts 
and unlversides muse be held accountable for preparing teachers and 
paraprofesslonals with Input from the coonunity by initiating concentrated 
programs concerning the philosophy, methodologies and techniques of 
biUngual/blcultural education. School districts and universities 
nuHt be encouraged to rc-train and train teachers and paraprofcaaionals 
to guide tff rc^ctively the learning experiences of bilingual/bicultural 
chl Idron. 

Sped fir olfinencs that should be encoB^aased in the preparation of 
tonch.iM .111(1 pHraprores.slonals to function effectively in bilingual/ 
lih ulcural le.iming environoente include two main components. The 
rirst Hhduld Include information about cultural-historical heritage as 
well as an onnlvsiB of the dynamics of these phenomena. Emphasis should 
hv pl.icftJ on f.irtnrs such aa socialization patterns, traditional attitudes, 
v.iluch, InterpLTBonal relationships, historical experience, cross-cultural 
conflicts, and their effects upon the educational experiences, Identity 
and Helf-lmage df bilingual/biculturol students. In addition, teachers 

?! 




nnd oaraprofoAftlonaU should undC7St«nd the Intcrrel^tlonthlp batvaen Imguagt, 
culture nnd Identity » and their Inpllcetlont for the educ«tiaa«l •sp«rl«ne«» 
of bllinftual/bicultural students. 

The second cotaponent should eophasise the development of OBthodologlet 
and techniques for the tei*chlng of reading, language arte, •odal atudiaa, 
science and mathematics to bllingual/bicultural atudanta, both In thair 
primary language and In their aecondary language. Joined with thaaa afforta 
there must he research into the interrelationahip between culture concant 
and cognitive ntyle, as well as the relationship between linguiatic 
orientation and audio- lingual perception. Based on what is evaluated to 
ha educationally valid, billngual/bicultural inatructional matarialt auat 
be deve!oped, field tested and validated. 

Bilingual education should provide for the fonsation of taaehara and 
paraprofesslonals , both trainees and in-oervice personnel, in oroar to pre- 
pare them to function effectively in the bilingual/bicultural daaarooa* 
Funds should he earmarked for research, development, evaluation and dlaaaal- 
nation of Instructional materials which have been produced by local projacta, 
including efforts to involve parents actively in all phases of local prograw. 





EVALUATIOH 

Of 1 Laniuage Meeee—nt 

The n«ed to establish lin|uistlc bwielines, thet is, Itvele of 
linguistic effectiveness, is reeognictd by both ttachtrs in ch« field 
end by university professors. L«ngu«|e etseesiMnt Is en effective 
oeens of deteimlnlng relevant instruction for children. Natalniful 
evaluation of children's language la neceeaary In order to aaalgn ehe« 
to instruction designed to oeet their linguistic needs. Thle evalua- 
tion should also be effected through procedures which Involve actual 
sa^plea of epeech, thus providing a basis for sssesslog Isnguage 
doainance, for developing a general Indss of Isngtiege proficiency isval* 
and for quiintifylng a ntnikar of perfonsace sspscts of the child's 
lenguage . 

Through oral language aaseesBent procedures prior to sscond'-laagusgs 
Instruction and at periodic Intervals during instructioni sn orsl Isa^iags 
profile can be nade for each child. This profile will then ehev i^ere 
h«! is In relation to che objective establlahed In language proficiency* 

Discrepancy Evaluation 

At regular Intervals, all parties to the development of a blllngusl/ 
blculcural educetiun plen nuat exaalne their echlevenenta vith reapect to 
their objectives projected in their plan. They vlll note dlocrepaades 
end determine an appropriate eoutee of action, chooalng either to modify 
the plan or co adopt a courae of action vlilch vlll bring perfotvancs Into 
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ronKriienci* with iUv original plan* If th«y elect to change the plan, 
ihpy muMt fiubmit «i rorraal amandmnt to Waahlngton, alnce the project 
contract was awarded subsequent to an agreenant to proceed according to 

iho plan. 

Reaearch and Program Evaluation 

Overall conBiderationa in the evaluation of blllngual/blcultural 
i'ducatlon proKrams must Include proceaa, Input and output varl^laa. 
I'roceHN re font to thr un-golng dynaalca of Inatructlon, the acquialtloo 
.ind development of materUls, staff developnent and coMunlty Involva* 
mcnt In the prugram. Input refera to the a&atua of children at the 
beginning uf the program. Output variablea Include neaaureaenta of the 
cognitive, affective and behavioral effecta of blllngal/blcultural 
education on children. 

Tn addition to these overall conatderatlona of the acope of 
evaluation of hi 1 Ingual/bicultural education prograaa, care wiat be 
liken that spcii.il runsideration be given to the unique factera of 
ivaluating i*ncU program. Heaaurenent inatruaanta Miat be carefully 
selected — and Npeclflcally deaigned— to avoid cultural and 
Itngulntlc hlAHou. In the caae where bilingual/bicultural education 
programs arc i:omp.jrL'd directly with conventional education prograoii 
uxpcrlmontnt dcslgnN must be such that contextual dlfferencea between 
ilio (nmp;<r(Non groupN will be matched or otherviae controlled. Furthermore, 
• HptfrimciUal (l«>signK, hh well as test InstruoentSi ahojld be carefully 
fN.«min«>il III .iRKurc that linguistic and/or cultural biasea are elltBinated, 
i rol li'O «>r .u rnunted for. 
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An iSMnii.ll (iinH J deration In th% lucMts and validity of evaluation 
oi t»illMKii.i)/i>l«Mtiiir/il programs la the qutttlon of who carries out tha 
fv;iluiii I'ln. Mi'ifltxTM of the target language cultural group nist be 
included in the plannlng« direction, and laplaMntatlon of avaluatlona 
of bilingual education prograaa. Purthamora, atabara of thaaa cultural 
groupa should Include both profeaaional and ataff-leval paraoimel. ' 




